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$201.00  in  Prizes  and  2  Silver  Medals 


WON   ON   BUTTER   MADE  FROM 

GATHERED  CREAM 

SEPARATED  BY 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

"Richmond,  Quebec,  Sept.  28,  1905. 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  my  butter  which  was  made  from 
gathered  cream  at  the  Kingsey  Creamery,  of  which  I  am  proprietor, 
was  awarded  $201.00  in  Prizes  at  the  different  Expositions  of 
this  season. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Sherbrooke  Exposition,  where  I  re- 
ceived the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Prize  of  $75.00  for  the  best 
exhibition  of  creamery  butter,  and  also  the  Medal  for  the  highest 
score  in  points. 

At  the  Toronto  Exposition  I  received  Two  First  Prizes  and  One 
Second  Prize,  and  tied  with  another  Quebec  Creamery  for  the 
Silver  Cup  offered  for  the  highest  score  in  points,  with  the  result 
that  we  were  both  awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  also  a  Diploma,  for  the 
highest  score  instead  of  the  Cup. 

At  the  Ottawa  Exhibition  I  received  One  First  Prize  and  One 
Second  Prize. 

I  also  took  the  First  Prize  at  both  the  Richmond  and  Drummond 
County  Fairs. 

Last  year  I  was  awarded  $112.00  in  Prizes  and  a  Oold  Medal. 
I  believe  this  record  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  Creamery  in 
this  Province  or  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  think  this  speaks 
well  for  the  quality  of  butter  made  from  gathered  cream,  90  per 
cent,  of  which  was  separated  by  the  farm  sizes  of  United  States 
Cream  Separators.  E.  W.  EVANS." 


Our  free  Catalogue  tetts  <why  it  <wiU 
pay  e'oery  farmer  to  skim  his  milk  <TVtih 
a  U.  5.  Separator, 

Write  for  a  copv  notv, 

Vermont  Urn  Nachine  (o. 

BELLOWS   FALLS.  YT. 

18  centrally  located  distributing:  warehouses 
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the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.  The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  NEGLECTED  TO  LEARN  TO  DANCE 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

ACADEMIES  OF  DANCING 


Will  organize  Beginner  Classes  in  the  New  Year: 

NEIL  AVENUE  ACADEHY,  647  Neil  Avenue 

PHONES-CIT.  4431.   BELL  6189. 

FRIDAY  evening,  JANUARY  12th,  7:30  o'clock— First  Lesson. 

HIQH  STREET  ACADEHY,  199>^  South  High  Street 

PHONES-CIT.  3456.   BELL  5877. 

WEDNESDAY  evening,  JANUARY  10th,  7:30  o'clock— First  Lesson. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1,00  per  week  until  paid. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY,  827  Oak  Street 

PHONES-CIT.  4431.    BELL  6189. 

Academies  can  be  secured  for  fraternity  dances  or  any  social  affairs. 
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Six  Colleges: 
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WILLIAM  OXLEY  THOMPSON,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  President. 


Colleges  of  MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY 
and  PHARMACY. 

'  Four  years'  graded  course 
in  Medicine,  three  in  Dent- 
j  istry  and  two  in  Pharmacy. 
I  Annual  sessions  thirty-four 
I  weeks.  " 

i  All  Instruction  except  Clinical,  by 
the  Recitation  Plan. 

Students  are  graded  on  their  daily  recitations,  term  and  final  examinations.  Large  class 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted  and  equipped  with 
practical,  modern  apparatus.    Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both  Medical  and  Dental  departments. 

Sessions  for  1905-1906,  in  all  CoUeges,  begins  Tuesday,  September  12th,  1905. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address : 

GEO.  M.  WATERS,  M.  D.,  Dean,         L.  P.  BETHEL,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  GEO.  H.  MATSON,  6.  PH.,  Dean, 

College  of  Medicine.  College  of  Dentistry.  College  of  Pharmacy. 

700-7J4  N.  PARK  ST., 
COLUMBUS,    -  OHIO. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

Some  time  ago  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  that  wonderful  work  of  art, 
"The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  and  it  left  us 
deeply  impressed — or  more  properly 
speaking,  depressed.  To  any  one  who 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  country  life 
it  was  indeed  a  masterful  production.  The 
old  gentleman  in  silk  hat  and  frock  coat, 
apparently  a  connoisseur,  and  who  was 
viewing  this  work  also,  remarked  to  the 
little  boy  at  his  side:  "Here,  Willie,  is 
the  farmer  tilling  his  fields.  You  have 
read  in  your  book  how  the  agriculturist 
hoes  his  corn  and  pulls  the  weeds  in  their 
season." 

Whdit  do  such  pictures  mean  to  right- 
thinking  people  we  wonder?  And  what 
are  the  impressions  of  farm  life  de- 
rived from  such  source?  The  "man" 
looked  as  though  he  might,  in  years  past 
have  ha4  a  fixed  home,  but  since,  degen- 
eration had  set  in  and  it  would  take  Hux- 
ley himself  to  tell  whether  this  creature 
belonged  to  the  species  Anthropidae 
(man),  or  was  this  at  last  the  "missing 
link?"  And  the  "hoe"— well,  we  shall 
merely  accept  the  artist's  statement  for 
that,  but  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
some  ancient  form  of  battle-ax. 
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There  are  a  great  many  more  relics  re- 
garding farm  life,  such  as 'notions,  cus- 
toms, farm  practises,  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  city  alone;  but  they  are 
just  as  obsolete  as  the  above  and  when 
looked  at  in  the  presei7t-day  light  are  as 
worthless  and  trashy  as  the  "yesterday's" 
papers  with  their  out-of-date  "hey 
Rubes." 


Americans  are  a  serious  people  who 
boast  of  the  best  government  on  earth 
and  build  bonfires  when  they  succeed  in 
electing  an  honest  man  to  ofiice. — ^"Poor 
Richard,"  Jr.,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


What  we  are  about  to  say  may  be 
ancient  history  by  the  time  it  gets  into 
circulation.  No  matter ;  it  will  apply  as 
well  then  as  now.  But  have  you  stopped 
to  think  what  great  odds  the  men  in  the 
students'  judging  contests  at  Chicago 
have  to  contend  vv^ith?  The  rules  of  this 
year's  contest  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number.  Suppose  there  are  ten  col- 
leges represented  each  by  a  team  of  five 
and  that  these  fifty  men  are  judging  a 
class  of  four  sheep.  They  have  only  fif- 
teen minutes  in  which  to  examine  and 
place  the  four  animals  in  the  ring.  Each 
fellow  must  have  a  "feel"  of  each  sheep. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  when  the 
quarter-of-an-iiour  limit  was  called  there 
would  not  be  enough  wool  left  on  the 
backs  of  those  sheep  to  cover  up  the  bare 
patch  on  the  top  of  "Uncle  Ned's"  head. 
For  what  else  could  you  expect  under  the 
circumstances  ?  If  you  have  been  a  stock- 
judge  at  the  county  fairs,  if  you  are  a 
farmer,  a  student  at  an  agricultural  col- 
lege or  if  you  are  anybody  else,  don't 
knock  because  your  college  fails  to  win 
either  or  both  of  the  trophies.  Your 
team  is  all  right  and  they  will  do  their 
best.  They  will  come  nearer  winning 
that  trophy  than  you  could  and  you 
know  it. 


In  our  December  issue  the  following 
statement  was  made :  "Dr.  Dan  Black 
owns  the  only  good  Clydesdale  in  Ohio." 
Now  for  some  mysterious  reason  the 
word  "stallion"  was  omitted  and  because 
of  this  omission  our  veracity  might  be 
questioned.  It  should  have  read,  "Mr. 
Dan  Black  owns  the  only  good  Clydesdale 
stallion  in  Ohio."  And  when  we  re- 
member that  Ohio  is  not  very  friendly 
toward  this  breed,  and  what  the  word 
"good"  signifies  in  comparison  with  some 
of  the  winners  at  the  International,  the 
correstness  of  the  statement  would  seem 
to  be  obvious. 

"The  kentry's  a-gorin'  to  th'  dorgs!" 
So  spoke  a  precinct  oracle  in  one  of  our 
western  towns.  Why,  he  did  not  know% 
but  he  "thought  is  was  politics."  Now 
our  friend  was  right  in  one  wav ;  it  was 
polictics.  We  say  ivas,  not  is  nor  shall  be, 
because  that  condition  does  not  exist  to- 
day, speaking  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
nor  can  even  the  most  pessimistic  predict 
such  a  failure.  We  have  recently  had  a 
few  "awful  examples"  but  with  the  re- 
turn of  reason  our  voters  have  driven 
from  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
that  double-headed  monster,  political  cor- 
ruption, with  one  head  labeled  graft  or 
self-interest  and  the  other  bossism. 


Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 
Were  man  but  farmed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast; 
Such  feating  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men ; 
Irks    care   the   crop-full   bird?  Frets 
doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast? 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 
To  that  which  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive ! 
A  spark  disturbs  our  clod, 
Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take, 
I  must  believe. 
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Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turn's  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand, 

but  go! 
Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never 

grudge  the  throe ! 

— Browning. 
A  Natural  Hybrid  in  Wheat 

CHAS.  E.   SAUNDERS,  PH.  D. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  the  writer  ob- 
served two  unusual  heads  of  wheat 
growing  in  a  plot  of  Polish  wheat  on  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The  heads  were  not  only  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  Polish  wheat  but 
also  from  those  of  any  other  variety 
growing  on  the  farm.  The  obvious  infer- 
ence was  that  a  natural  hybrid  had  been 
produced.  In  order  to  discover  whether 
or  not  this  was  the  case  the  single  plant 
to  which  the  two  heads  in  question  be- 
longed was  pulled  up  when  ripe,  just  be- 
fore the  harvesting  of  the  whole  plot. 
Rust  had  prevented  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  kernels,  so  that  only  a  few 
were  found  that  were  fit  to  sow.  These 
were  sown  the  following  spring  in  a  little 
group  by  themselves  four  inches  apart 
each  way.  Only  four  plants  grew  with 
sufficient  vigor  to  produce  properly  de- 
veloped heads,  but  their  character  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  hybrid  nature  of  their 
parent. 

The  parent  plant  and  the  four  seed- 
lings all  had  long  heads  with  glumes  of  a 
straw  color  and  of  a  large  size,  their  size 
being  about  intermediate  between  those 
of  ordinary  wheats  and  those  of  Polish. 

The  parent  plant  was  bearded  and  had 
smooth  chaff.  Of  the  four  seedlings,  one 
resembled  the  parent  somewhat  closely, 
the  second  had  also  smooth  chaff  and 
awns,  but  the  type  of  the  head  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  parent,  being 


thin  and  spilt-like,  with  the  spikelets  set 
very  far  apart,  the  third  also  was  bearded 
but  had  downy  chaff,  and  the^  fourth  was 
beardless  with  smooth  chaff,  the  heads 
being  very  long  and  narrow.  It  was  ob- 
served from  these  descriptive  notes  that 
the  four  seedlings  were  distinct  from 
each  other. 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  original  plant 
discovered  in  the  plot  of  Polish  wheat 
was  a  hybrid  between  Polish  and  some 
other  variety. 

So  few  cases  of  undoubted  natural 
crosses  in  cereals  are  on  record  that  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  publish  these  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  this  striking  instance. 

Thoughts  for  the  High  School 
Student 

BY  JOS.  E.  WTNG. 

First  as  to  the  seriousness  of  life.  I 
would  impress  you  with  the  truth  that  a 
quiet,  determined  seriousness  of  manner 
and  purpose  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  the  accomplishing 
of  results.  I  want  each  girl  and  each  boy 
to  feel  that  he  has  a  mission  in  life,  that 
he  can,  and  will,  make  the  world  he  lives 
in  a  better  place  for  having  lived  it  in. 
I  want  each  girl  to  feel  that  she  will  make 
the  world  better  and  will  make  others 
better  for  having  known  her,  for  having 
seen  her.  To  be  serene,  to  be  serious,  to 
be  calm,  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  smile, 
but  not  giggle  nor  shout.  The  world  is 
a  serious  place,  but  after  all  it  is  a  place 
where  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds 
and  warms  things,  it  is  a  place  where  the 
snow  and  frost  are  hiding  buried  treas- 
ures and  where  spring  follows  winter 
and  then  come  the  green  and  growing 
things  upon  the  earth,  with  smiling  skies 
and  tempests  of  rain  alternating. 

The  world  is  a  serious  place  but  not  a 
sombre  place,  no  place  for  weeping  or 
despair.    Nor  need  any  of  you  try  to- 
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shoulder  upon  3^ou  very  great  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  uni- 
verse. Just  let  the  sun  shine  and  be  glad. 
Just  let  the  rain  fall  and  hoist  an  um- 
brella if  you  can.  When  you  can,  think  of 
the  cow  that  stands  all  day  long  in  the 
drip  and  chews  her  cud  with  gratitude. 
Just  go  on  cheerily  doing  your  own  best 
and  know  that  after  all  you  are  but  atoms 
of  dust  in  the  universe,  that  you  can  catch 
the  sunlight  and  lighten  the  dark  places 
of  the  world,  or  can  carry  with  you  bac- 
teria that  will  infect  the  universe  with 
the  microbe  of  despondency  and  degen- 
eration. 

Let  me  impress  u^on  you  one  thing. 
Each  girl  in  this  company  may  be  a  queen 
and  a  princess  and  has  a  right  to  be.  She 
has  a  right  to  be  pure  and  good  and 
serene  and  silent  and  sunny;  she  has  a 
right  to  be  such  that  men  looking  upon 
her  will  be  glad  that  they  live  and  that 
she  lives  and  will  be  better  men  for  the 
sight. 

And  every  boy  has  the  right  to  be 
strong  and  brave  and  manly  and  cheery 
and  helpful,  and  above  all  things  to  be 
honest.  The  world  needs  such  boys,  and 
it  needs  such  women  too. 

If  I  were  a  boy  today  I  would  make  a 
specialty  of  two  or  three  things.  They 
are  old  things,  but  yet  they  are  new  and 
they  have  been  neglected.  They  will 
bring  to  any  boy  who  will  learn  to  do 
them,  fame  and  fortune.  They  are  for- 
tune in  themselves.  I  would  make  it  a 
point  to  be  honorable  and  honest.  I 
would  be  unflinchingly  honest.  I  would 
refuse  to  cheat  or  to  let  others  cheat  for 
me.  I  would  resolve  never  to  trifle  with 
my  own  conscience,  to  make  my  life  so 
honest  that  my  own  soul  would  approve 
and  I  would  have  nothing  on  my  mind 
that  I  wished  to  forget  or  explain.  I 
would  refuse  to  be  dishonest  with  those 
who  cheated  me.  If  I  felt  that  the  rich 
man  I  worked  for  was  dishonest,  that  he 


withheld  from  me  some  part  of  what  I 
earned,  I  would  be  just  as  honest  in  do- 
ing my  duty  toward  him,  but  I  would 
maybe  look  for  a  better  man  to  work  for. 
This  honesty  becomes  a  habit  after  a 
while.  It  will  pay.  Oh,  it  will  richly  re- 
pay you.  It  is  good  business.  It  is  sure 
to  be  better  business  as  time  goes  on  for 
such  things  are  sure  to  be  more  and  more 
esteemed.  There  is  our  beloved  presi- 
dent. His  honesty  is  one  of  his  strong 
points.  It  is  his  honesty  that  added  with 
his  great  courage  and  his  power  of  en- 
durance makes  him  the  wonderful  man 
that  he  is. 

Now  the  next  thing  that  I  would  culti- 
vate if  I  were  a  lad  again  would  be  a 
love  of  work.  Work  is  good.  Work 
makes  us  happy  when  we  learn  to  do  it 
well.  Learn  then  to  work.  Form  the 
habit  of  work.   Do  it  cheerily. 

And  the  third  thing  that  I  would  culti- 
vate is  cheer.  Learn  to  smile.  Learn  to 
pass  along  this  habit  of  cheer.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  be  frivolous.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  be  hilarious. 
Despondent  men  are  hilarious  and  frivi- 
lous  often  enough,  but  only  a  strong, 
courageous  soul  can  be  cheery.  Cheer  is 
a  habit,  too,  and  it  helps  immensely. 
There  is  a  very  curious  thing  about  the 
habit  of  cheer.  Smile,  if  you  wish  to 
feel  better!  Try  it!  Don't  wait  to  feel 
happier  to  smile,  but  smile  and  see  if  you 
don't  at  once  feel  happier.  There  is  no 
reason  for  despondency  in  this  world.  It 
is  a  good  world,  with  sun  and  breeze  and 
birds  and  flowers  and  a  sweetheart  for 
every  fellow  who  deserves  one.  You 
will  die  some  day,  but  smile  up  to  that 
time,  and  for  all  you  know  you  will  con- 
tinue to  smile  after  you  have  passed  the 
barrier.  The  fourth  thing  that  I  should 
cultivate  is  courage.  I  can  help  you  to 
this  courage  ;  it  is  easily  attained.  Let 
us  say  that  there  is  a  thing  that  you 
should  do,  but  that  you  fear  to  do.  How 
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are  yon  to  gain  conrage  to  do  it?  Well, 
'let's  first  get  some  knovvledge  of  how  to 
do  it.  Then  when  we  have  that  necessary 
foundation  just  sail  in  and  do  it.  Then 
you  won't  be  afraid  any  more  to  do  that 
thing.  And  the  next  task  that  inspires 
you  with  fear  treat  in  the  same  way.  The 
cure  for  fear  is  to  do  the  things  that  vou 
are  afraid  of.  Now  if  you  can  attain  to 
these  simple  but  priceless  traits,  honesty 
of  character  and  purpose,  love  of  work, 
cheer,  which  makes  work  easy  and  makes 
men  love  you,  and  courage,  you  have 
ever}^  characteristic  necessary  to  make 
you  a  successful  man,  a  useful  man  and 
a  happy  man.  Don't  worry  about  genius. 
Genius  is  the  capacity  to  take  infinite 
pains. 

Early  History  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station 

PROF.  W.  R.  LAZENBY. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  the 
following  history :  Early  in  the  year 
1882,  and  in  response  to  a  demand  made 
by  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  State, 
Colonel  J.  H.  Brigham,  ]\Iaster  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  and  Senator  from 
the  33d  Assembly  District,  introduced  a 
bill  for  its  establishment.  The  object  of 
the  station  as  stated  in  the  bill  was  ''for 
the  benefit  of  the  interests  of  practical 
and  scientific  agriculture,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State." 

The  bill  was  passed  April  17,  1882.  A 
few  days  thereafter,  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions.  Governor  Charles  Foster 
appointed  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  There  appointments  were  as 
follows :  W.  T,  Chamberlain,  represent- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Agriculture; 
Nicholas  Ohmer,  representing  the  State 
Horticultural  Society ;  and  Emmett  Mix, 
representing  the  State  Grange. 

These  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol were  called  together  April  25,  1882, 
"  and  eft'ected  an  organization  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  William  R.  Lazenby  as  Director. 


The  Trustees  of  the  State  University 
at  Columbus,  having  offered  the  free  use 
of  so  much  land  as  might  be  needed  for 
field  experiments,  together  with  the  use 
of  laboratories,  collections,  implements, 
etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  appropri- 
ate work,  the  station  was  located  at  the 
University. 

Realizing  that  the  enterprise  was 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  the  Director  prepared  a  brief 
circular  of  information  which  concisely 
stated  the  object  of  the  station,  the  work 
it  was  prepared  to  do,  and  the  privi- 
leges it  ofiFered.  Before  planning  any 
definite  series  of  experiments  representa- 
tive farmers  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  were  asked  for  advice  and  sugges- 
tions;  the  object  being  to  find  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  most  needed  to  know. 

Nearly  all  of  the  letters  thus  sent  out 
were  promptly  answered,  and  whatever 
measure  of  success  was  attained  during 
the  early  years  of  the  station,  was  largely 
due  to  the  kindly  interest  shown  by  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  State. 

During  the  first  year  the  working  staff 
of  the  station  was  as  follows :  Director, 
W.  R.  Lazenby:  Chemist,  N.  W.  Lord; 
Botanist,  W.  S.  Devol;  Superintendent 
of  Field  Experiments,  W.  B.  Alwood; 
in  addition  to  the  above,  AA'.  J.  Green  was 
appointed  Horticulturist  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year. 

AA'hen  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
was  established  there  were  only  three 
stations  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
was  that  of  North  Carolina,-  established 
in  1877;  then  came  New  Jersey,  which 
was  established  in  1880,  followed  by 
New  York  in  1881. 

The  "Hatch  bill,"  providing  for  an 
experiment  station  for  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union,  was  passed  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  ]March  3, 
1887. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Students' 
Union 

The  Students  Union  meets  on  January 
5,  1906.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  out  of  town  speakers  present. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  chapel. 
During  two  forenoons  of  the  same  week 
a  corn  school  will  be  held  in  Townshend 
hall.  Mr.  Williams,  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  will  assist  in  these  meetings 
by  showing  the  progress  of  corn  breed- 
ing by  illustrated  lectures. 

The  corn  show  will  take  place  as  usual 
in  the  reading  room  at  Townshend.  Mr. 
Goddard  is  expected  to  judge  the  corn. 
Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  present  at  the  corn  show,  as 
their  annual  meeting  is  held  about  this 
time. 


Notes  from  Lumber  Camp 

JOSEPH  tr.  GOURLEY. 

The  most  important  lumber  trees  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  are 
the  various  conifers  and  the  white  oak. 
Their  widely  different  structure  and  use, 
however,  would  hardly  warrant  a  com- 
parison as  to  which  is  the  most  valuable 
any  more  than  the  widely  different  vir- 
tues of  two  great  men. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  the 
amount  of  white  oak  that  is  being  cut 
every  month  in  our  own  state.  One  man, 
residing  in  a  neighboring  city,  has  the 
contract  to  furnish  all  the  white  oak  rail- 
road ties  which  are  used  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  between  Pittsburg  and 
Chicago,  and  naturally  he  gets  as  much 
as  possible  in  Ohio  to  lessen  the  distance 
of  transportation.  To  be  sure,  from  the 
original  owner  down  to  the  consumer 
large  prices  are  exchanged  for  the  lum- 
ber; but  how  long  will  it  last?  We  all 
know  the  length  of  time  required  to  ma- 
ture the  immense  oaks,  truly  named  the 
monarchs  of  the  forest. 


We  are  surely  struck  with  awe  at  see- 
ing an  oak  containing  nearly  three  thous- 
and feet  of  lumbr  lying  prostrate — the 
work  of  the  lumberman.  During  the  last 
summer  I  saw  one  which  had  command- 
ed a  price  of  sixty  dollars  on  the  stump. 
But  its  time  had  come.  It  would  be  folly 
to  let  such  a  tree  stand  for  any  feelings 
of  sentiment  or  in  hopes  of  its  increasing 
in  size,  as  any  further  growth  would  be 
very  slow  and  it  is  subject  to  numerous 
dangers,  as  being  blown  over  and  ruined, 
or  by  attacks  of  fungi  and  insects,  or  pos- 
sibly fire,  although  danger  from  this  lat- 
ter cause  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

The  lumberman  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  white  oak.  The  one  has  a  rather 
fine,  smooth  bark,  and  the  outward  char- 
acteristic is  evidence  of  the  best  type  of 
commercial  white  oak.  It  is  often  termed 
"export"  by  those  handling  it.  All  rail- 
road ties  must  be  of  this  first  grade  lum- 
ber. The  other  type  has  a  much  heavier, 
rougher  bark  and  the  lumber  is  termed 
"brash."  The  freshly  sawed  oak  may 
present  a  pink  tint  and  this  is  considered 
an  indication  of  a  good  piece  of  lumber. 

The  white  oak  is  more  likely  to  be  solid 
than  any  other  of  our  commercial  oaks. 
The  black  oak  can  also  be  depended  upon 
The  pin  or  jack  oak,  quercus  palustns  is 
the  most  uncertain  of  our  oaks  to  the 
lumberman,  as  it  may  suffer  badly  from 
the  dry  rot,  or  it  may  be  perfectly  sound. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  white  oak 
in  the  forest  is  the  heavy  growth  of  bark 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tree.  This  often 
serves  as  a  compass  to  the  experienced 
forester. 

Another  of  our  important  lumber  trees 
that  is  fast  being  cut  away  in  our  state  is 
the  tulip  tree  or  yellow  poplar.  It  is 
often  found  growing  with  the  oaks  and 
hard  maple.  Extensive  use  is  made  of 
it  for  siding,  inside  finishings  and  pat- 
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terns.  It  is  the  "white  wood"  that  is 
often  spoken  of  by  w^ood  workers. 

The  lumberman  makes  two  types  of 
this  tree  as  he  did  in  the  white  oak.  One 
he  calls  the  yellow  poplar  and  the  other 
the  hick<)ry  poplar.  The  first  has  a  heavy 
bark  which  stands  out  very  conspicuously 
an-l  would  never  be  mistaken.  The 
wood  has  a  yellow  tinge  and  is  softerthan 
the  other.  The  hickory  poplar  has  a 
much  closer  bark  and  the  wood  is  white. 
It  is  very  much  harder  than  the  yellow. 
This,  I  believe,  cannot  be  based  on  any 
botanical  difference ;  possibly  some  local 
condition  causes  the  coloring,  as  the  soil, 
for  example. 

In  studying  the  sycamore  or  plane 
tree  we  find  several  objections  to  its  use 
as  a  timber  tree.  It  has  a  great  tendency 
"to  box,"  i.  e.,  it  will  separate  in  con- 
centric rings,  following  the  line  of  an- 
nual growth.  This  makes  that  particular 
tree  useless  for  most  purposes.  It  grows 
in  moist  soil  and  therefore  is  a  very  soft 
wood  and  will  warp  about  the  worst  of 
any  of  our  woods. 

It  is  also  likely  to  be  hollow,  and  care 
should  be  exercised  if  we  have  occasion 
to  buy  this  tree  on  the  stump.  We  may 
find  a  clump  of  them  which  are  all  of 
good  size  and  quite  solid.  Trees  of  this 
kind  will  bring  twelve  to  fourteen  dol- 
lars per  thousand.  They  are  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  novelty  manufacturers. 

It  is  interesting  to  again  note  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  this  species.  One  type  has 
a  white  or  yellow  color  and  is  softer  than 
the  second  type.  The  other  has  a  decided 
pink  tint  when  freshly  sawed  and  is  the 
more  valuable. 


The  bridge  is  human  life ;  upon  a  leis- 
urely survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  three-score  and  ten  arches. — 
Addison. 


State  Grange  Convenes 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Auditorium  beginning  December  12  and 
ending  December  14.  On  Wednesday 
the  delegates  were  entertained  in  the 
University  chapel  during  the  hour  of 
convocation,  President  Thompson  de- 
livering the  address. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  first  two  de-  . 
grees  of  this  order  were  conferred  upon 
candidates,  the  Canal  Winchester  team 
assisting  in  the  first  and  the  Westerville 
team  in  the  second  degree.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  O.  S.  U.  gymnasium. 


The  address  delivered  before  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science,  by  Professor  Os- 
boni,  in  which  he  recommended  a  natural 
history  surv'ey  of  the  Buckeye  State,  and 
in  which  he  showed  that  Ohio  was  behind 
other  states  in  this  respect,  is  meeting 
with  no  small  amount  of  worthy  com- 
ment. 

On  a  par  with  Professor  Osborn's  ad- 
dress was  a  paper  read  by  Professor 
Cole,  of  the  Physics  department,  treating 
on  certain  facts  regarding  optical  experi- 
ments with  electric  radiation. 

Of  the  officers  of  this  society  five  are 
quite  prominent  faculty  members  of  the 
O.  S.  U.  Professor  Osbom,  last  year's 
president;  Professor  Hine,  treasurer; 
Professor  Mills,  librarian;  Professor 
Schaffner,  trustee  and  member  of  the 
board  of  publication ;  Professor  Lazenby, 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


There  is  this  difference  between  hap- 
piness and  wisdom :  He  that  thinks  him- 
self the  happiest  man  really  is  so ;  but  he 
that  thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  gen- 
erally the  greatest  fool. — Colton. 
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The  Township  High  School  ^ 

PROFESSOR  A.   B.  GRAHAM. 

In  the  early  years  of  adolescent  life — 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen — most  boys  and 
girls  are  thinking  rather  seriously  about 
what  their  vocation  shall  be.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  fancy  as  well  as  common 
sense  enters  to  a  great  degree  in  de- 
termining what  field  of  work  shall  be  en- 
tered upon.  Teachers  no  doubt  many 
times  without  intention,  impress  young 
men  with  the  idea  that  our  great  men 
have  been  lawyers,  physicians,  scientists 
and  generals.  While  this  is  all  right  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  shows  what  the  work  of  the  school 
does  in  making  lasting  impressions  in  the 
minds  of  children  at  a  very  impression- 
able age. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
not  everv  child  reared  in  the  country 
should  be  prepared  particularly  to  be- 
come a  farmer  ;  neither  should  the  school 


courses  be  so  arranged  nor  the  instruc- 
tion be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prepare  the 
boys  and  girls  for  the  so-called  learned 
professions  alone. 

A  few  states  have  already  made  the 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  com- 
pulsory in  the  rural  schools ;  in  some  the 
teachers  must  be  prepared  to  be  examined 
in  this  subject;  in  some  the  normal 
schools  are  offering  courses  in  agricul- 
ture. The  greatest  danger  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  is  that  the  work  becomes 
text-book  work  to  the  exclusion  of  ex- 
perimental exercises.  The  elementary 
school  should  present  a  foundation  of 
facts  gleaned  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation for  further  work  in  the  high 
school. 

In  algebra  and  geometry  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  up  problems  that 
come  in  farm  work ;  in  physics,  chemistry 
and  botany  many  of  the  illustrations,  ex- 
amples and  problems  can  be  selected  from 


Centralized  School  where  Elementary  Agriculture  is  Taught, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 
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the  farm.  Science  has  entered  into  agri- 
cultural work  so  much  that  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  applying  a  knowledge  of 
physics  and  chemistry. 

The  best  pastoral  poems  and  prose  se- 
lections whose  settings  are  in  rustic  life 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  any 
school  course  but  the}^  should  in  no  wise 
exclude  a  general  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  country  home  and  school 
occasional!}^,  there  should  be  sung  songs 
of  the  type  of  those  on  the  last  page  of 
the  bullentins  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Extension. 

France  and  Belgium  report  that  the 
time  during  which  rural  children  attend 
school  has  been  extended  two  years  since 
agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  rural  school  courses. 
In  Ohio  there  are  but  a  few  over  6,000 
country  children  attending  high  school  in 
township,  village,  or  city  schools.  There 
are  in  elementary  township  schools  235,- 
000  children.  Only  about  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rural  school 
attendance  is  found  in  the  high  schools. 
There  should  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  a 
great  many  people  say  "My  child  will  not 
be  a  teacher,  lawyer  or  doctor;  there  is 
not  the  necessity  for  more  than  an  ele- 
mentary education."  The  child  is  being 
denied  its  birthright  by  a  parent  who 
places  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  low 
plane  of  drudgery  where  brawn  de- 
thrones brams. 

It  is  a  fact  that  schools  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed  at  one  time  to  edu- 
cate ministers  who  were  also  teachers ; 
lawyers  and  doctors  took  their  places  in 
equal  rank  with  the  ministers  in  the  col- 
lege. Science  in  the  last  half  century 
has  been  offering  her  sceptre  to  the 
brawn  dethroned  agriculturist  that  he 
might  become  the  brain  enthroned  mas- 


ter of  the  elements — each  of  which 
would  liberally  contribute  to  his  com- 
fort, culture  and  coffers. 

The  township  high  school  leads  the 
way  with  its  teacher  who  emphasizes  the 
beauties  and  pleasures  of  rural  life,  its 
course  of  study  presenting  subjects  equal 
in  cultural,  disciplinary  and  utilitarian 
values  to  those  already  offered,  and  with 
its  yards  planted  as  an  object  lesson  in 
landscape  gardening  and  to  furnish  am- 
ple material  for  class  work. 

Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  townships 
have  already  adopted  elementary  agricul- 
ture as  a  part  of  their  course  of  study. 
About  ten  high  schools  have  made  it  a 
part  of  their  courses. 

The  commissioner  of  common  schools 
has  considered  this  work  of  such  im- 
portance that  he  has  decided  that  in  grad- 
ing high  schools  one-half  unit  of  credit 
will  be  given  for  text-book  work  for  one- 
half  year  when  a  science  study  such  as 
physical  geography  or  botany  is  given 
the  other  half  year ;  if  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus is  purchased  and  used  with  the 
text  on  agriculture  for  the  entire  year 
one  full  credit  will  be  given. 


State  Farmers  Institute  Meets 

During  the  first  week  in  January,  1906, 
the  Farmers  Institute  for  the  State  of 
Ohio  will  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
auditorium,  Columbus,  O.  An  excep- 
tionally good  program  is  arranged  for 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  agricultural 
work  vou  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 


So.  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers 
Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially 
pipers. 

And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free,,  from  rats 

or  from  mice. 
If  we've  promised  them  aught,  let  us 

keep  our  promise. 
— From  'Tied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 
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The  Angora  Coat 

EDGAR   C.  RICIIEY. 

Anv  person  who  has  been  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  argicnltural  press  must 
have  noticed  the  discussions  pro  and 
con  with  reference  to  the  Angora  goat. 
Much  has  been  said  both  of  good  and 
evil  and  it  would  no  doubt  puzzle  many 
to  know  on  what  groimd  the  Angora  does 
really  stand. 

Before  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Angora 
it  would  be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment 
at  his  history.  The  Angora  is  thought 
to  have  originated  in  Thibet,  although  it 
is  not  found  in  that  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  were  introduced  into 
Angora  in  Asia  Minor  from  Thibit  and 
here  they  have  been  bred  in  great  purity. 
Numerous  importations  have  been  made 
from  Angora  and  Turkey  to  the  United 
States,  although  such  importations  are 
attended  with  great  cost.  The- first  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  was 
made  by  Dr.  ].  B.  Davis  in  1849,  ^-t  which 
time  he  imported  tw^o  bucks  and  six 
ewes.  Others  followed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, and  these  imported  animals, 
either  bred  pure  or  crossed  on  the  com- 
mon goat,  have  produced  our  present 
supply  of  Angoras  which  number  up- 
ward of  200,000. 

In  considering  the  desirability  of  any 
new  breed  or  species  of  live  stock  the 
question  naturally  arises,  are  they  adapt- 
ed to  our  climate  and  to  the  food  condi- 
tions found  here?  The  Angora  is  not 
very  choicy  with  regard  to  climate  con- 
ditions, providing  he  has  a  good,  dry 
stable.  He  seems  to  thrive  in  almost  any 
climate  in  which  he  has  been  tried,  unless 
we  except  the  torrid  and  arctic  regions. 
Testimonials  are  at  hand  which  testify 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  Angora  from 
Georgia:  to  Idaho,  and  from  California  to 
Maine.  As  has  already  been  said  the  one 
requirement  of  the  Angora  is  that  he  be 


kept  dry  as  his  coat  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  when  it  once  becomes  thoroughly 
wet  it  will  not  dry  out  for  a  long  time, 
thus  causing  its  owner  much  discomfort 
and  even  disease. 

As  to  food  habits  the  Angora  could 
almost  be  said  to  be  omnivorous.  He 
relishes  all  kinds  of  weeds,  briars  and 
leaves  so  much  that  it  is  said  that  he  will 
not  touch  blue  grass  as  long  as  he  can 
get  plenty  of  weeds.  This  statement  may 
be  a  little  extravagant,  but  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  they  are  great  for- 
agers, and  are  very  valuable  in  keeping 
down  obnoxious  and  unsightly  weeds. 
Pictures  have  appeared  at  different  times 
showing  the  effects  of  goating  upon  the 
land,  or  in  other  words,  "before  and 
after"  goating.  These  pictures  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  goats  are  of  great 
benefit  to  bushey  land  such  as  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  our  own  state.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  eastern  Ohio  hills  mig'ht 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  few  goats  along 
with  the  other  stock,  for  when  one  rides 
through  this  region  he  is  impressed  most 
of  all  by  the  bushy  appearance  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  pasture  land. 

The  care  of  goats  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  care  of  sheep.  They 
should  be  well  housed  and  given  suf- 
ficient grain  and  fodder  to  supplement 
the  food  which  they  secure  from  the 
range.  Of  course,  in  summer  and 
autumn  they  do  not  rec[uire  any  addi- 
tional feeding  but  when  cold  weather 
comes  they  will  be  the  better  for  it.  One 
thing  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  matter  of  care  is  that  of  fencing.  The 
goat  is  something  of  an  acrobat  and  de- 
lights in  climbing  and  jumping.  The 
old  fashioned  worm  fence  still  seen  in 
parts  of  our  state  are  a  delight  to  the 
goat  as  he  will  walk  on  top  of  them  for 
great  distances.  The  woven  wire  fence 
of  ordinary  height  will  turn  Augoras,  as 
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will  also  the  picket  and  the  barb  wire 
fences  if  they  are  made  tight  enough. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  other  than 
weed  dstroyers,  they  are  not  much  behind 
the  sheep.  They  produce  a  fleece  of 
mohair  which  is  worth  at  least  75  cents, 
at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
The  value,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
quality,  the  most  valuable  being  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  in  length  and  free  from 
hairs.  The  first  two  or  three  crosses  are 
not  of  any  great  value  as  fleece  produc- 
ers, but  above  that  number  they  are  well 
worth  the  attention  which  they  require 
to  secure  the  fleece. 

The  skin  itself  is  of  great  value  also,  as 
many  goat  skins  are  used  annually  in 
American  manufactories.  At  present  the 
greater  number  of  these  skins  are  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  The  value 
of  the  skins  used  last  year  in  this  country 
was  about  $25,500,000  and  of  this 
amount  ninety  per  cent,  or  more  went  to 
foreign  countries.  Surely  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  Ohio  farmer  as  well 
as  any  other  farmer  to  take  a  part  in  this 
industry. 

As  a  meat  producer  the  goat  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  sheep.  Thre  is  no 
separate  class  for  goats  in  many  markets 
but  they  are  sold  as  sheep.  Their  flesh 
resembles  mutton  very  much,  except  that 
it  has  rather  more  of  a  gamey  flavor 
which  is .  imparted  to  it  from  its  wild 
habits  and  peculiar  food. 

When  all  is  considered  then -it  seems 
that  the  Augora  goat  might  have  a  place 
in  our  argicultural  operations.  He  can 
be  made  to  turn  a  nice  little  profit  while 
at  the  same  time  conferring  a  great  favor 
on  humanit}  .  Even  if  we  have  no  large 
tracts  to  clear,  it  would  undoubtedly  pay 
to  give  the  Angora  a  trial  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  fence  corners  and  keeping 
in  check  all  useless  cumbrences  of  the 
soil. 


The  Ox  Warble 

(Hypodemia  Lineata,  Villers.) 

S.  H.  SHAWHAN. 

(Condensed  from  Bulletin  No.  5,  new 
series.  Division  of  Entomology^) 

The  bot-flies  of  cattle  are  divided  by 
entomologists  into  two  species,  the  Hy- 
podemia hovis  or  warble  fly  and  the  Hy- 
po derma  lineata  or  heel  fly.  "In  certain 
points  of  life  history  and  habit  the  two 
species  agree.  The  adult  flies  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  and  bee-like  in  ap- 
pearance. They  are.  so  far  as  known, 
closely  confined  to  the  ox  or  nearly  re- 
lated species,  lineata  being  regarded  as  a 
parasite  of  the  buffalo  as  well  as  the  ox." 
Instances  are  on  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  parasite  on  man,  but  such  are  ex- 
ceptional, the  species  being  restricted  al- 
most wholly  to  bovine  animals.  Lineata 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  species  found 
in  this  countr}',  though  it  also  occurs  in 
Europe,  while  hoi  is  is  the  species  found 
in  Europe  and  the  one  that  first  studied. 

To  combat  this  insect  successfully,  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  historv  and  habits 
is  necessary. 

The  egg,  mcluding  the  clasping  base,  is 
very  small,  being  about  i  mm.  long  and 
0.2  mm.  wide  at  the  greatest  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  dull,  yellowish  white  color  and 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  shiny.  The 
base  of  the  egg  is  made  up  of  two  lips  or 
vah'es  which  close  over  the  hair  and  thus 
give  it  a  very  secure  attachment.  The 
larva  passes  through  four  stages,  con- 
tinuing through  a  period  of  several 
months.  When  first  hatched  it  is  very 
small  of  a  dull  white  color  and  the  sur- 
face from  the  second  to  twelfth  joints 
covered  with  short  and  dense  spines.  The 
mouth  parts  consist  of  two  dark,  crescent- 
shaped  hooks,  the  upper  part  of  which 
projects,  and  two  long  supporting  rods, 
on  the  tips  of  which  the  hooks  articulate. 
The  larva  continues  to  grow  through  the 
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second  and  third  stages  and  in  the  fourth 
stage  it  attains  a  length  of  from  three- 
fourths  to  one-inch  and  is  of  a  grayish 
white  color. 

As  soon  as  it  bores  out  through  the 
back  of  the  animal,  the  larva  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  it  may  meet  an  obstruc- 
tion, under  which  it  crawls  and  burrows 
one  or  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
Here  it  remains  as  a  pupa  for  about  a 
month  and  then  emerges  as  a  fly. 

Many  think  that  the  flies  bite  or  sting 
the  animal  and  that  the  eggs  are  either 
deposited  beneath  the  skin  of  the  animal 
or  that  the  larva  hatches  and  burrows  its 
way  into  the  hide.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  for  line  at  a,  at  least,  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  hair,  often 
around  the  heel  (from  which  the  fly  re- 
ceives its  name)  and  the  animals  licking 
themselves,  remove  the  capsule  of  the 
egg  and  convey  the  young  larvae  into  the 
mouth,  where  they  make  their  way  in 
between  the  walls  of  the  gullet.  Here 
they  remain  for  several  months,  when 
they  finally  make  their  way  up  to  the 
skin  along  the  back  (just  the  passage 
taken  has  not  yet  been  worked  out) 
where  they  hollow  out  a  place  be- 
neath the  skin.  After  making  a  small 
hole  through  the  skin  to  admit  air  the 
larvae  are  large  enough  to  be  felt 
by  the  hands.  From  this  time  they 
develop  rapidly  for  three  or  four 
months  and  are  usually  ready  to 
leave  the  back  of  the  animal  some  time 
in  April.  As  the  larvae  are  often  nearly 
an  inch  long  and  sometimes  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  one  can  imagine  the 
food  required  by  the  larvae  and  the  ulcer 
that  is  formed.  This  must  result  in  a 
great  deal  of  pain  and  uneasiness  to  the 
animal,  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  hide  and 
milk  and  also  to  the  flesh  and  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

The  fly  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  most  troublesome 


in  the  southern  portion,  and  extending 
north  to  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

A  report  in  1889  showed  the  percent- 
age of  cattle  affected  by  grubs  for  the 
principal  stock-raising  states  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few: 

Ohio   56% 

Indiana  .   48% 

Missouri   57% 

Illinois   73% 

Iowa   71% 

Besides  the  loss  on  hides  there  is,  as 
before  stated,  the  loss  in  milk  and  beef. 
We  have  all  seen  cattle  feeding  peace- 
ably, when  suddenly  they  would  throw 
up  their  heads  and  run  as  if  mad,  there- 
by using  up  flesh  and  milk  in  exertion 
and  excitement  besides  losing  the  op- 
portunity to  feed  which  is  essential  to 
growth  or  production  oi  milk.  "This 
source  of  injury,  however,  lasts  but  a 
few  weeks  during  the  summer  and  prob- 
ably does  not  compare  with  the  loss  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  maggots.  Omit- 
ting the  creatures'  comfort  as  a  matter  of 
mere  sentiment  and  considering  the  ques- 
tion from  the  practical  standpoint  of 
money  returned,  it  requires  only  the 
very  modest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  one 
dollar  per  head  to  the  cattle  of  the 
United  States  to  show  a  loss  of  about 
$36,000,000  sustained  by  the  country  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880,  doubt- 
less between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  at 
the  present  time.  If  we  take  the  esti- 
mates as  a  whole,  it  is  evidently  a  mod- 
est estimate  to  consider  the  losses  from 
the  different  sources  of  injury  to  hides, 
loss  in  milk  and  beef,  and  lessened  vi- 
tality to  be  $2.50  per  head  of  cattle  for 
the  whole  United  States,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $90,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the 
census  of  1880," 

Professor  Osborn  says  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  continuance  of  the  fly,  but 
by  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  it  can 
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not  only  be  wholly  prevented  from  year 
to  year,  but  practically  exterminated 
from  the  country,  thereby  avoiding  both 
the  loss  and  the  trouble  of  applying 
remedies  in  the  future.  He  suggests 
several  simple  and  inexpensive  remedies. 

As  we  know  that  during:  nearly  three 
months  of  the  year  the  insect  occurs  in 
no  other  place  than  in  the  backs  of  cat- 
tle, it  is  evident  that  the  destruction  of 
all  grubs  in  the  back  of  every  animal  be- 
tween January  and  April  must  result  in 
the  extermination  of  the  pest.  The  in- 
sect is  open  to  attack  in  at  least  three 
ways :  "  ( i )  Measures  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  eggs;  (2)  measures  to  de- 
stroy the  eggs  or  young  grub ;  (3)  meas- 
ures to  destroy  the  grubs  after  passing 
under  the  hide." 

*'To  prevent  the  deposition  of  eggs  the 
application  of  some  persistent  sticky  sub- 
stance may  be  recommended,  or  this  may 
be  combined  with  some  substance  of  ob- 
noxious smell."  A  preparation  or  mix- 
ture of  sulphur,  4  ounces ;  spirits  of  tar, 
I  gill ;  whale  oil,  i  quart,  applied  to  the 
back  once  a  week  is  said  to  be  effective. 

As  soon  as  the  warbles  become  large 
enough  to  be  felt  by  passing  the  hand 
along  the  back,  and  at  this  time  a  little 
kerosene  rubbed  into  each  one  or  an  ap- 
plication of  mercurial  ointment  will  de- 
stroy the  grub,  which  rests  with  the 
breathing  pores  directed  upward  to  se- 
cure a  supply  of  air  through  the  opening 
which  connects  the  cavity  with  the  outer 
surface.  If  these  measures  are  taken 
while  the  grub  is  small  the  sore  heals  up 
and  the  hide  becomes  perfect,  and  the 
drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  animal  is  also 
stopped. 

Prof.  Osborn,  in  closing  his  article, 
says:  "We  can  not  close  this  sketch  of 
remedies  without  presenting  a  plan 
which,  though  it  may  be  styled  fanciful 
or  ideal,  must  if  carried  out  result  in  the 


extermination  of  the  pest  and  a  saving, 
we  believe,  of  not  less  and  possible  more 
than  $50,000,000  per  year  to  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States." 

'Tet  every  man  owning  kine  of  any 
grade  be  posted  by  a  general  proclama- 
tion inserted  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
land  that  in  a  certain  winter,  he  is  to 
examine  every  animal  in  January  and 
apply  kerosene  or  mercurial  ointment  to 
all  lumps  discoverable  on  the  back  from 
the  neck  backward,  and  down  halfway 
on  the  ribs ;  that  in  March  or  at  the  latest 
before  the  middle  of  April  he  must  go 
over  every  animal  again,  and  press  out 
and  destroy  any  warbles  remaining. 
Then  the  following  winter  if  any  warbles 
are  to  be  found  to  repeat  the  processes. 
This  with  the  destruction  of  grubs  in  all 
cattle  imported  from  other  countries, 
must  prove  successful.  Even  if  a  few 
escaped  by  the  neglect  of  some  shiftless 
stock  owner  or  by  accidental  oversight 
in  searching  for  them,  the  result  would 
repay  over  and  over  again,  and  for  many 
years,  the  grand  effort  of  that  year." 


Agricultural  Society  Meets 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  Townshend 
hall  on  the  evening  of  December  6.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Williams,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  W^ooster,  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  his  subject  being,  "Experiments 
in  Corn  Breeding." 

The  next  monthly  meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Scientific  Horticulture  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  New  Orleans,  during 
convocation  week,  December  28-Janu- 
ary  2. 
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Farm  Practises  in  Western  Kansas 

C.   D.  HYATT. 

We  have  been  through  several  coun- 
ties in  the  middle  west  of  Kansas  and  on 
one  farm  only  have  we  seen  the  pros- 
pective wheat  field  fertilized.  This  land 
was  owned  by  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman  who  had  come  to  the  West 
within  the  last  year,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  habit  of  saving  all  the  barnyard 
manure  had  grown  so  strong  upon  him 
back  on  his  little  eastern  farm  fhat  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  fertilizer,  in  any 
form,  going  to  waste.  Men  who  had 
grown  wheat  successfully  in  these  parts 
for  a  score  or  more  of  years  warned  him 
against  the  use  of  manure,  as  this  to- 
gether with  the  dry  weather  would  burn 
up  his  crop.  How  our  friend  will  come 
out  with  his  crop  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
think  that  there  will  be  no  great  differ- 
ence either  way,  as  his  field  consisted  of 
a  half-section  and  at  that  time  he  had 
between  two  and  three  acres  fertilized. 


The  stacks  of  manure  gomg  to  waste 
or  in  some  cases  where  it  is  thrown  down 
over  the  river  bank,  or  into  draws — all 
this  looks  strange  to  the  eastern  man. 
Farmers  will  move  their  barns  rather 
than  haul  out  the  manure,  as  they  claim 
after  long  years  of  experience,  that  it  is 
a  detriment  to  their  crops  in  these  parts. 
Still  it  is  thought  by  some  of  the  more 
observant  of  men  that  they  will  see  the 
time  when  fertilizers  in  some  form,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  rainfall,  must  be 
added ;  that  it  is  a  parallel  case  to  that 
of  Iowa  where  the  soil  was  once  thought 
to  have  been  inexhaustible  but,  through 
successive  croppings  of  wheat  and  no 
additions  O'f  fertilizer,  a  point  has  now 
been  reached  where  fertility  in  some 
form  must  be  added.  How  soon 
this  time  will  come,  if  ever,  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  for  we  know 
that  it  is  unsafe,  at  present,  to  add  fer- 
tilizers and  we  doubt,  after  looking  up 
statistics  on  the  subject,  if  the  rainfall 
has  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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but  we  do  know  that  the  hot  winds  are 
less  severe  and  less  frequent. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  for 
wheat  has  heretofore  been  very  simple. 
Time  was  when  the  ground  was  plowed, 
on  an  average,  once  every  five  years,  and 
this  is  true  of  certain  localities  today. 
But  the  better  class  of  farmers  now  say 
that  the  more  plowing  you  do  the  better ; 
also  more  thorough  plowing  and  in  these 
respects  they  are  adopting  eastern  meth- 
ods. The  plowing  is  nearly  all  done  by 
gang  plows  turning  two  or  three  furrows 
each  and  run  either  by  steam  or  horse 
power.  So  large  is  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  each  fall  that  about  one  man  out 
of  every  dozen  owns  a  threshing  outfit, 
and  the  engine  he  uses  to  pull  his  gang 
plows,  four  to  six  to  each  engine.  In 
this  way  two  men,  one  to  run  the  engine, 
the  other  to  haul  water  and  sometimes  a 
third  as  general  chore  boy,  can  easily 
plow  twenty-five  acres  per  day. 

A  source  of  income  from  the  wheat 
aside  from  the  grain  is  the  use  of  the 
field  as  pasturage.  After  the  young 
shoots  come  up  in  the  fall  and  the  fields 
begin  to  look  green  live  stock  is  turned 
in  and  often  kept  there  till  late  spring; 
and  the  man  who  owns  five-hundred 
acres  of  wheat  and  gets  one  dollar  per 
acre  as  rent  makes  a  nice  little  margin 
and  at  the  same  time,  one  year  with  an- 
other, is  not  damaging  his  future  wheat 
crop  in  the  least. 


There  are  three  methods  of  harvesting 
now  in  vogue :  the  self-binder,  the  header 
and  combined  header  and  thresher.  The 
last  two  are  not  used  except  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  wheat  belt,  as  there  the 
air  is  so  much  drier  and  the  grain  can  be 
headed  and  stacked  without  fear  of 
spoiling.  But  farther  east  it  has  to  be 
dried  out  in  the  shock.  Threshing  be- 
gins as  soon  as  the  grain  is  cut  and  often 


lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Itin- 
erant threshing  is  not  practised  as  in 
some  of  the  eastern  states.  All  that  the 
farmer  has  to  do  is  to  haul  away  the 
grain  which  is  often  no  small  task,  espe- 
cially when  the  machine  turns  out  twen- 
ty-five hundred  bushels  per  day,  and 
this  is  no  record  by  far  for  a  Kansas 
thresher. 


The  honest  heart  that's  free  from  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile. 
However  fortune  kick  the  ba' 

Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile. 

— Burns. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR 


The  Bureau  of  Forestry  Seeks  to  Develop 
and  Extend  the  Industry 


The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  been 
studying  the  maple  sugar  industry  with 
the  view  of  securing  a  larger  use  of  the 
maple  forests.  Since  1850  the  area  of 
maple  sugar  farming  has  greatly  changed 
and  shrunk.  In  early  days  maple  sugar 
was  commonly  made,  even  in  many  parts 
of  the  south,  because  cane  sugar  was  vir- 
tually unobtainable.  No  longer  is  there 
even  a  limited  production  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  This  is  be- 
cause cane  sugar  can  now  be  bought 
everywhere  at  a  low  price,  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  maple  sugar  for  sweetening. 
In  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  the 
maple  trees  have  been  extensively  cut  for 
lumber,  thus  reducing  the  opportunity 
for  tree  tapping.  In  those  states  also  the 
markets  are  glutted  with  imitations, 
which  removes  the  incentive  to  extending 
the  industry.  In  other  states,  as  in  west- 
ern Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  in  New  England,  the 
maple  sugar  industry  has  held  its  own  or 
been  increased. 
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The  best  sap  flow  is  secured  in  the 
cooler  northern  states,  yet  good  results 
can  be  expected  in  most  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  in  western  Maryland, 
all  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  eastern 
Tennessee,  and  western  North  Carolina. 
At  present  the  largest  producers  of  sugar 
maple  products  are  Ohio,  Vermont  and 
New  York.  The  sugar  and  black  maples 
yield  the  most  and  the  best  sap,  although 
some  other  species  of  maple  may  be 
worked  to  advantage  when  neither  of 
these  is  available. 

The  maple  is  a  hearty  and  vigorous 
tree  and  readily  reproduces  itself,  so  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  failure  of  sap  supply. 
For  sap  production  the  all  important 
consideration  is  for  the  tree  to  have  a 
full  and  heavy  crown.  Yet  it  should  also 
grow  under  forest  conditions  which 
maintain  a  ground  cover  of  litter  and 
humus. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  recently  made, 
definite  directions  for  the  management 
and  improvement  of  existing  groves,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  new  ones  in 
suitable  localities  and  under  different 
conditions,  have  been  prepared  and  will 
soon  be  published.  Many  valuable  data 
regarding  the  profit  in  making  maple 
sugar  were  also  collected.  From  these 
it  appears  that  a  farmer  can  easily  clear 
about  $3  an"  acre  from  a  sugar  grove. 
The  expenses  in  this  estimate  are  placed 
at  a  maximum ;  all  the  labor  and  hauling 
are  charged  at  market  rates,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  sugar  season  falls  at  a 
time  when  the  farmer  has  little  other  em- 
ployment for  himself  or  his  horses.  In 
actual  practice,  for  the  farmer  who  can 
do  most  of  his  own  work  the  profit 
should  be  considerably  larger.  And  the 
land  thus  utilized  will  yield  little  or  noth- 
ing under  any  other  use. 

The  old  method  of  collecting  the  sap 
by  making  a  diagonal  cut  in  the  tree  was 
abandoned  long  ago  because  it  injured 


the  tree  so  that  it  could  be  worked  for 
but  a  few  years.  The  approved  practice 
now  is  to  bore  a  hole  one  inch  deep  and 
three-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  into 
the  sunny  side  of  trees  over  twelve  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  to  make  but  one  hole 
in  each  tree,  except  possibly  where  the 
trees  are  specially  large  and  productive. 
V ast  improvements  have  also  been  made 
in  appliances  for  handling  the  sap  and 
boiling  it  down  to  sugar  and  sirup. 

Maple  trees  now  furnish  but  a  small 
per  cent,  oi  the  commercial  maple  sirup 
and  sugar.  While  the  demand  for  both 
these  commodities  has  constantly  in- 
creased, the  output  from  maple  trees  has 
decreased  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  trade  has  been  supplied  only  by  rad- 
ically adulterating  the  pure  goods,  or  by 
manufacturing  a  product  entirely  from 
foreign  materials.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  what  is 
sold  as  maple  sirup  and  sugar  is  a  spur- 
ious article.  Most  of  the  fabrications  are 
entirely  harmless,  but  they  are  not  the 
real  thing.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  eaten  the  genuine  article  will  al- 
ways demand  it,  and  conditions  should 
be  such  that  they  may  get  it,  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  produc- 
ers, those  who  tap  the  trees  and  reduce 
the  sap  to  sirup  and  sugar,  but  with  the 
middletnen  who  buy  the  sugar  and  mix 
and  adulterate  it  most  profitably  for 
themselves.  The  extent  of  this  adulter- 
ation is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  amount  of  the  raw  product  has  de- 
creased, the  whole  quantity  sold  has 
largely  increased  and  its  market  price 
has  been  reduced.  Of  late  years  the  price 
has  fallen  in  direct  relation  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  cane  sugar. 

The  most  common  substitutes  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup 
are  other  sugars  and  glucose.  Much  of 
the  so-called  maple  sirup  on  the  market 
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is  nothing  but  a  combination  of  sweets 
with  a  httle  maple  molasses  added  to 
give  the  maple  flavor.  There  is  also  a 
maple  sirup  which  contains  no  maple  at 
all,  but  the  flavor  is  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  compound  an  extract  of  hickory 
bark.  This  extensive  adulteration  forces 
the  producers  of  pure  maple  sirup  to 
compete  with  cheap  imitations.  The 
price  of  their  raw  product  is  kept  down, 
and  the  forests  of  maple  are  not  as  profit- 
able to  their  owners  as  they  otherwise 
might  be. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  pure 
goods,  and  the  producer  is  entitled  to 
have  his  sirup  and  sugar  bought  and 
used  for  what  it  is.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers,  and  they  can  ef- 
fect a  change  for  the  better  in  two  ways. 
They  can  associate  themselves  in  state 
and  large  local  companies,  and,  by  sell- 
ing: direct  to  consumers,  cut  out  the  mid- 
dlemen ;  and  they  can  also  put  their  pro- 
duct on  the  market  in  the  form  not  of 
sugar  but  of  sirup,  which  is  most  in  de- 
mand. The  public  will  not  object  to  pay- 
ing a  little  higher  price  for  guaranteed 
pure  goods.  The  cost  of  making  and 
handling  sirup  might  be  a  little  more 
than  that  of  sugar,  but  the  net  returns 
would  be  larger,  the  public  served,  and 
the  maple  sugar  industry  profitably  ex- 
tended. The  association  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  Vermont  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Annual  meetings  are  held,  through 
whose  influence  improved  methods  of 
production  have  been  adopted,  a  central 
market  established,  and  a  guarantee  of 
absolute  purity.  In  this  way  a  trade  of 
good  proportions  has  been  built  up. 


Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  s'erene, 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er, 

Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene, 
As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 

— Wordsworth. 


Late  Blight  or  Rot  of  Potatoes— a  Warn- 
ing to  Potato  Growers 

Press  Bulletin  No.  267,  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  prints 
the  following: 

The  last  blight  fungus,  Phytophthora, 
has  already  appeared  this  year  at  Woos- 
ter  upon  several  areas.  It  does  not  oc- 
cur ever\^  year  in  Ohio  and  even  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  the  occur- 
rence of  this  fungus  is  so  irregular  that 
the  practice  of  regular  spraying  for  it 
has  not  become  fixed.  The  PhVtophthora 
prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  1903  and 
was  mAich  more  widespread  in  1904,  ap- 
pearing in  the  vicinity  of  ^^"ooster  about 
August  15th  of  that  year. 

These  conditions  of  previous  occur- 
rence, combined  with  the  season,  have 
prepared  for  an  early  reappearance  of 
this  late  blight  fungus  the  present  year, 
and  the  fungus  zi'as  collected  by  the  As- 
sistant Pathologist  ill  gardens  near  the 
Station,  July  25,  1905. 

A  widespread  and  destructive  outbreak 
of  this  disease  may  occur  in  the 
state  in  any  season  with  the  fungus 
so  prevalent.  While  most  is  to  be 
feared  if  the  weather  is  moist,  the  danger 
may  be  considerable  where  fungicides 
are  not  used  upon  the  potato  plants.  In 
like  manner  the  danger  of  rotting  of  the 
tubers  is  involved. 

Potato  growers  are  warned  of  the  con- 
ditions, that  spraying  may  be  practiced 
by  them;  applications  of  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
are  effective  when  the  vines  are  well  cov- 
ered. This  spray  is  made  from  four 
pounds  of  dissolved  copper  sulfate  (blue 
vitrol)  and  four  to  five  pounds  of  lime, 
in  fifty  gallons  of  water,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Station  Spray  Calendar 
Bulletin,  No.  147. 

The  station  botanist  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  inquiries,  accompanied  by 
specimens,  to  locate  the  blight ;  also  in 
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respect  to  the  features  not  made  clear  in 
the  station  bulletins. 


O.  S.  U.  Grange  Meets 

Grange  No.  1620  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  met  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember Q,  and  was  called  to  order  in  the 
fourth  degree  by  Worthy  Master  Price. 
The  business  of  the  evening  consisted  in 
the  conferring  of  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  upon  some  twenty  candidates, 
and  later  the  electiou  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  The  results  of  the  election 
were  as  follows :  For  Worthy  Master, 
Professor  Vivian ;  Overseer,  A.  S.  Bur- 
gess ;  Lecturer,  Dr.  Gay ;  Steward,  L.  B. 
Lee ;  Asst.  Steward,  E.  S.  Guthrie  ;  Lady 
Asst.  Steward,  Mrs.  Fawcett;  Chaplain, 
E.  D.  Galbraith;  Secretary,  L.  M.  Fox; 
Treasurer,  J.  L.  Edmonds. 


Don't  overdo.  Once  a  man  went  forth 
and  scattered  flattery  indiscriminately. 
When  he  returned  his  office  was  crowded 
with  persons  who  wanted  to  borrow 
money. — Poor  Richard,  Jr. 


Colorado  Practicing  Forestry 

The  State  to  Create  a  Separate  Depart- 
ment to  Control  its  Forests  and  Help 
Build  up  its  Industries. 
Two  political  platforms  in  Colorodo 
contain  a  declaration  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  a  state  department  of  forestry. 
This  if  carried  into  effect  by  the  legisla- 
ture will  notably  benefit  both  the  state 
and  forestry,  since  the  general  welfare 
of  Colorodo  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
the  rigid  care  and  protection  of  its  for- 
ests. Almost  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  that  state,  or  33,500  quare  miles,  is 
woodland,  of  which  about  20,000  square 
miles  are  covered  with  valuable  timber. 
This  is  chiefly  pine,  although  cedar, 
hemlock,  spruce,  fir  and  other  species 
are  also  found  in  merchantable  size  and 


quantity.  But  the  greatest  value  of  the 
Colorado  forests  is  in  their  promotion  of 
agriculture  through  irrigation.  Already 
there  are  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  farm 
lands  under  irrigation,  but  great  stretches 
of  country  are  still  to  be  redeemed.  This 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  watersheds  of 
the  state  in  the  mountains  and  hills  are 
rigorously  kept  under  forest  cover. 

The  grazing  and  lumber  industries,  as 
now  conducted,  and  the  ravages  of  fires 
are  against  the  forests.  The  lumbering 
and  still  more  the  grazing  interests  of 
the  state  are  too  valuable  not  to  receive 
careful  consideration.  Each,  and  more 
particularly  the  latter,  must  be  carefully 
and  judiciously  regulated  with  two  ends 
in  view — their  own  welfare  and  contin- 
uation, and  the  protection  of  the  forests. 
As  for  fire,  it  is  the  same  deadly  enemy 
in  Colorado  as  in  other  large  forested 
areas,  and  restraining  regulations  must 
be  enacted  and  enforced. 

Forest  preservation  is  a  vast  economic 
question  intimately  interwoven  with 
many  other  matters  of  vital  state  con- 
cern, but  it  IS  a  question  with  a  distinct 
field  for  research  and  demands  special- 
ized inquiry,  enactment,  and  jurisdiction. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a 
state  department  of  forestry.  Through 
it  all  local  work  can  most  effectively  be 
done,  and  it  also  furnishes  an  agency 
through  which  the  state  may  come  into 
closer  touch  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  P'orestry  and  thus  secure  advice  based 
on  a  wide  range  of  investigation. 

The  federal  government  has  put 
something  over  3,000,000  acres  of  the 
public  land  on  the  watersheds  under 
forest  reserve.  In  addition,  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  have,  within  the 
past  two  years,  made  careful  studies  of 
both  these  reserves  and  other  public  for- 
ests of  the  state,  to  the  end  that  the 
federal  forest  reserves  may  accomplish 
the  greatest  possible  good.    But  3,000,- 
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ooo  acres  are  a  small  part  of  the  21,440,- 
000  acres  of  woodland  in  Colorado.  All 
the  remaining  10,000,000  or  more  acres 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  important 
in  conserving  the  irrigation  and  farming 
future  of  the  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
fortunate  that  Colorado  seems  likely  to 
handle  its  forests  in  this  practical  way, 
the  only  way  by  which  the  best  results 
can  be  accomplished. 

Such  action  will  increase  to  twelve  the 
number  of  states  which  have  created  sep- 
arate departments  of  forestry.  Yearly 
and  daily  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing and  guarding  the  forest,  which 
stands  in  close  relation  to  many  and 
varied  industries,  is  growing.  Each  state 
which  adds  the  weight  of  its  official  ac- 
tion gives  new  impetus  to  the  movement 
which  aims  to  secure  the  largest  useful- 
ness of  our  forests  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  Other  states,  particularly 
those  whose  forests  are  among  their 
greatest  resources,  could  do  nothing 
more  practically  beneficial  to  their  future 
than  quickly  to  follow  the  policy  now  de- 
manded by  the  people  of  Colorado. 


C.  N.  .Mooney,  '00  B.  Sc,  (Agr.), 
Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  assist- 
ant in  soil  survey.  Last  spring  Mr.  Moan- 
ey  assisted  in  the  soil  survey  which  was 
made  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  second  session  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  in  the 
summer  of  1906  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Illinois  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
first  session  of  this  school  was  held  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  the  summer 
of  IQ02. 


Grange  Extension 

BY  F.  A.  DERTHICK, 

Master   of   Ohio   State   Grange,    in  Annual 
Address, 

Twent}-six  new  granges  have  been 
organized  and  reorganized  and  more  new 
members  have  been  added  to  those  al- 
ready established  than  in  many  previous 
years. 

A  fuller  meaning  of  the  grange  has 
found  lodgment  in  many  thousands  of 
hearts.  The  impulse  to  do  nobler,  live 
better,  has  found  expression  in  many 
homes. 

There  are  vet  earnest  men  and  women 
oil  our  farms  who  have  not  yet  heard  of 
the  opportunitv  to  unite  with  an  organi- 
zation that  appeals  to  the  deepest  senti- 
ment of  the  heart.  Earnest,  aggressive 
work  will  bring  them  into  the  fold.  Men 
and  women  with  power  to  persuade 
should  be  sent  to  those  people  and  urge 
them  to  go  with  us.  This  exhortation 
should,  however,  be  tempered  with  a 
word  of  caution.  The  grange  is  a  pow- 
erful organization  and  he  who  is  invited 
to  participate  in  its  benefits  should  be 
possessed  of  sterling  qualities  of  integ- 
ritv,  morality  and  good  citizenship. 
\Mien  we  obligate  ourselves  not  to  know- 
ingly defraud  or  wrong  a  brother  it  in- 
cludes the  promise  not  to  invite  to  our 
brotherhood  those  who  are  unworthy  or 
undesirable.  While  we  owe  a  duty  to 
those  outside  our  gates  we  owe  a  larger 
duty  to  those  who  have  nourished  our 
order  in  its  times  of  weakness  and  ma^de 
it  what  it  is  today. 


"Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed 
with  the  power  of  laughter ;  is  he  not  the 
only  one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at  ?" 
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Alumni  Notes 

Arthur  G.  Abbott,  99,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.), 
is  located  near  Wadsworth,  O.,  R.  R.  No. 
I,  where  he  is  running  a  dairy  farm. 

Charles  G.  Poindexter,  '03,  B.  Sc. 
(Agr.),  is  teacher  of  nature  study  and 
chemistry  and  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  Institute  for 
the  Golored  Youth.  His  address  is  Ghey- 
ney,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Phillips,  short  course  in  Agricul- 
ture, is  located  near  Medina,  O.,  R.  R. 
No.  2,  where  he  is  engaged  as  butter 
maker, 

M.  J.  Persing,  short  course  in  Agricul- 
ture, is  fruit  and  truck  farmer  at  Glyde, 
O.,  R.  R.  No.  4. 

N.  P.  Neiil,  bi,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  is  with 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  G.,  where 
he  is  assistant  in  the  soil  survey. 

C.  O.  Morton,  short  course  in  Agricul- 
ture, is  running  a  dairy  farm  near  Bur- 
ton, O.,  R.  R.  No.  2. 

A.  S.  Neale,  '04,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  is  lo- 
cated in  Gleveland  with  headquarters  at 
the  Press  building.  Mr.  Neale  is  editor 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterpise  Association  of  the 
above  city. 

Prescott  Milliman,  short  course  in  Ag- 
riculture, is  farming  near  Milan,  O.,  R. 
R.  No.  I. 


G.  J.  Miller,  '98,  B,  S.  (Agr.),  whose 
address  is  Franklin,  O.,  is  running  a 
stock  farm  near  that  plate. 

O.  F.  Meriam,  ex-'o6,  is  farming  near 
Randolph,  O. 

B.  W.  Man  gun,  ex-'o6,  is  now  enrolled 
as  student  in  the  State  Agricultural  Gol- 


lege,  Ft.  Gollins,  Gol.  We  hear  that 
"Gorporal"  has  been  playing  center  on 
the  regular  team  of  that  institution. 


Agricultural  News 

Secretary  Wilson  in  an  address  at  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  GoUeges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  promised  to  second  their  efforts 
to  secure  more  funds  for  experimental 
purposes.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
stations  are  greatly  handicapped  in  their 
work  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  secretary  will 
convince  congress  of  the  necessity  of 
more  liberal  appropriations. 

At  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Gollege  a 
four  days  session  will  be  held  from  Jan- 
uarv  9  to  12,  known  as  farmers  week. 
The  meeting  is  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
will  be  participated  in  by  the  Missouri 
Gorn  Growers  Association,  the  Improved 
Live  Stock  Breeders  Association  and  the 
Agricultural  College.  The  convention 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  practical 
o-ood  to  all  who  attend. 

Edward  M.  Paxton,  former  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Supreme 
Court,  has  willed  the  bulk  of  a  fortune  of 
$3,000,000^  to  found  and  maintain  a  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  He  deplored  the 
dispositions  of  young  men  to  desert  the 
country  for  the  city  and  attributed  this  to 
lack  oi  education  in  agriculture. 

Dr.  Alonzo  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Salmon,  has  been  connected 
with  the  bureau  since  1896  and  is  well 
qualified  for  his  new  duties.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
A'eterinary  College,  and  is  also  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  stock  interests  of  the 
West,  in  which  field  a  large  part  of  his 
work  lies. 
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The  University  of  Porto  Rico  has  lOO 
acres  of  farm  land  which  are  to  be  used 
for  practical  instruction  in  agriculture. 
A  bureau  of  agriculture  is  soon  to  be 
established  at  that  plate. 


The  Southern  Cotton  Growers  Assoc- 
iation is  reported  to  have  secured  grow- 
ers pledges  to  hold  3,000,000  bales  for 
higher  prices,  and  to  reduce  next  year's 
acreage  considerably. 


University  News 

The  complete  foot  ball  score  for  the 

season  of  1905  is  as  follows : 

O.  S.  U   6    Otterbein    6 

O.  S.  U  28    Heidelberg   o 

O.  S.  U  40  Muskingum  ....  o 

O.  S.  U  17  Wittenburg  ....  o 

O.  S.  U                6  Denison  fforf't)  o 

O.  S.  U  32    DePauw  ^   6 

O.  S.  U   o    Case   o 

O.  S.  U  23    Kenyou    o 

O.  S.  U   o    Michigan  40 

O.  S.  U  36    Oberlin   o 

O.  S.  U  15    Wooster   o 

O.  S.  U   o    Indiana   11 

That  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
season  is  evidence  by  statements  to  that 
effect  from  professors,  coaches,  mana- 
gers and  students.  While  we  say  that 
the  general  feeling  is  good,  still  we  hear 
unwarranted  criticisms  abroad  which  cen- 
ter upon  the  coaches,  Mr.  Sweatland  and 
Mr.  Bingham.  While  there  have  been  a 
few  unpleasant  features,  the  real  causes 
of  which  have  not  reached  the  student 
body,  they  (the  students)  take  this  as  a 
time  for  "knocking"  and,  as  is  natural  in 
such  cases,  alight  first  upon  the  coaches. 
The  latter  have  endeavored  to  build  up  a 
team  for  the  future  and  not  confine  their 
time  and  efforts  to  "grandstand"  plays. 
Hence  these  unjust  criticisms. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Columbus 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  was 
held  Saturday,  December  23,   in  Hor- 


ticultural Hall.  Besides  the  usual  pro- 
gram the  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees were  presented,  and  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held. 


One  of  the  good  things  to  remember 
about  the  State-Indiana  game  on  Thanks- 
ging  day  was  the  cross-country  nm,  cov- 
ering a  distance  of  four  and  one-half 
miles.  First,  of  course,  was  Yeagle, 
time,  twenty-two  minutes  and  twenty- 
seven  second :  second  came  Thomas, 
Drackett  third.  The  course  ended  with 
two  laps  around  the  gridiron  and  by  the 
time  Indiana's  first  and  only  survivor  of 
the  race  came  into  sight,  Ohio's  second 
and  third  man  had  nearly  completed  their 
second  lap.  If  Indiana  did  win  the  foot 
ball  game,  she  lost  in  the  run  and  lost 
badlv. 


The  basket  ball  schedule  has  not.  as 
yet.  been  completed  but  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  a  game  will  be  had  with  all 
of  the  Big  Six  teams  except  Wesleyan. 
The  first  game  of  the  season  will  be  with 
AMttenburg  on  the  evening  of  January  6. 


On  November  t8  the  Agricultural 
College  defeated  the  Veterinary  College 
in  a  plucky  game  of  foot  ball  with  a 
score  of  1 1  to  o.  We  wish  to  thank  Cap- 
tain Van  Voorhis  of  the  "Ags.,"  also 
W.  L.  Slate,  manager,  for  the  work 
rendered  bv  them  for  the  team. 


Book  Reviews 


A  Self-Supporting  Home.  By  Kate  V. 
Saint  Maur.  344  pp.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Cloth,  12  mo.,  $1.75  net.  The 
MacMillan  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

"A  Self-Supporting  Home"  will  prove 
a  revelation  to  country  people  who  find 
their  homes  a  source  of  expense  instead 
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of  profit.  There  is  no  theorizing  in  this 
book.  Facts  and  figures  are  given  from 
the  actual  expenses  of  a  woman  who  has 
become  em.imently  successful  in  the  rais- 
ing of  poultry  and  pet  stock  and  the  run- 
ning of  a  general  farm. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of 
practical  suggestions  of  ways  and  m_eans 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  In  narra- 
tion, however,  the  book  departs  decidedly 
from  the  dry  form  usual  to  the  thorough- 
ly practical  book,  being  told  in  entertain- 
ing story  fashion,  and  in  terms  and  lan- 
guage fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
beginner. 


New  Creations  in  Plant  Life.  By 
W.  S.  Harwood.  368  pp.,  cloth,  12 
mo.,  $1.75  net.  The  MacMillan  Pub- 
lishing- Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York. 

Much  of  the  wonderful  work  of  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  published  from  time  tO' 
time  but  Mr.  Harwood's  book  is  the  first 
full  account  of  his  life  and  work  that 
has  been  given  the  public. 

While  the  subject  matter  has,  in  many 
ways,  been  presented  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory manner,  the  book  is,  never-the- 
less,  full  of  inspiration  and  promise  for 
the  horticulturalist  and  farmer. 

With  the  way  now  pointed  out  the 
creation  of  new  forms  of  plant  life  and 
the  improvement  of  old  ones  by  plant 
breeding,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  con- 
stantly increasing  facination  for  the  stu- 
dent of  nature. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in 
demand.   Ladies  also  admitted.   Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga,, 

La  Crosse,  Wis,,   Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fine  (iroufld  Phosplmte  Rock 

Contains  more  Phosphorus  and  Phos- 
phoric Acid  THAN  GROUND  BONE 
MEAL  and  cost  50  per  cent.  LESS. 
Prices,  Pamphlets  and  Testimonials  on 
application. 

ROBIN  JONES, 

No.  14  Steger  Building, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


W.  6  W.  Sewing  Machines 
are  used  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of 
Ohio. 
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

Live  Stock  Commission 

Chicago  South  Omaha  Kansas  City  So.  5t.  Paul 

Denver  So.  St.  Joseph  Sioux  City  East  Buffalo 

The  best  of  men  and  methods  in  each  department  at  all  houses. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 

BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

For  the  FI N  EST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

J^raefica'^  Leading  por<^E  Impoi'tei'^ 


The  only  shows  in  France  in  1905 
where  all  Percheron  horses  were  permit- 
ted to  compete  are  the  following : 

bREAT  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  F  ANCE, 

First  price  four-year-old — Vercinge- 
tori  (51912)  40541. 

First    prize      three-year-old — Fusain 

(53895)  40544- 

First  prize  two-year-old — Doyen 
(57661)  40577. 

GREAT   PARIS  SHOW. 

First  prize   four-year-old — Ravissant 

(46514)  40539. 

First  prize     three-year-old — Fusain 

(53895)  40544. 


First  prize  two-year-old — Monaco 
(58631)  (remains  in  France). 

GREAT  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF    THE  SOCIETE 
HIPPIQUE  PERCHERONNE. 

First  prize  four-year-old — Ravissant 
(46514)  40539. 

First  prize  three-year-old — Flambart 
(54628)  40543, 

First  prize  two-year-old — Monaco 
(58631)  (remains  in  France). 

Every  first  prize  winning  stallion  at 
each  of  these  great  shows,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Monaco,  has  been  imported 
by  us  and  is  now  in  our  stables. 

At  each  one  of  these  great  shows  a 
group  of  our  horses  won  first  prize  in 
collection. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  O.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  teU  the  advertiser  so. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

MADE  BY 

INNIS  & 
KIEFER 

199-201  S.  HIGH  ST. 

are  the  best  that  experience,  skill  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  artistic 
can  produce. 

The  highest  award  over  all  Colum- 
bus and  Central  Ohio  Photographers 
for  four  successive  seasons  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  exclusiveness 
and  quality  of  our  work. 

BERNARD  W.  PAYNE  MORTON  McDONALD 

Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 

Telephone  2  on  366 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Berlin  Printing 
Company 

PRINTING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

79-89  NORTH  THIRD  STREET 

TELEPHONES 
CITIZENS    .    .    .  4157 
BELL     ....  227 


A.  H.  HARMON, 


2958 


Per  Cent. 
Discount  to 
Students^ 


Stylish  Clothes 

Do  you  enjoy  the  luxoriousness  of  having  your 
clothes  made  to  order?  If  yott  do  and  appreciate 
High  Grade  Tailoring  at  reasonable  prices,  we're 
at  your  service.  "We're  Tailoring  experts  and  we 
bow  to  no  superior  talent  in  the  Tailoring  Business 

HIGH  STREET 
TAILORS 

SMART  TAILORS        166  North  High  Street 
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F.  C.  LONG,  O.  S.  U.  '03  A.  W.  KILER,  O.  S.  U.  '96 

LONG  &  KILER'S 

Original  Bookstore  of  O.  5.  U.  and  managed  by  University 

Graduates 

We  are  Extensive  Dealers  in 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

which  means  a  great  saving  to  the  student 

LARGEST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  DEALERS  IN  THE  CITY 
BEAUTIFUL  LINE  OF  O.  S.  U.  PINS 


Removed  from  Main  Building  O.  S.  V.  ELEVENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


228  to  230 
North  High  Street 

Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Make  engravings  of  all  kinds. 

w 

A  large  corps  of  competent  opera- 

tors and  artists  enable  us  to  make 

work  just  a  little  better  than  you 

are  used  to  getting.    We  have 

some  pretty  samples  you  can  have 

for  the  asking. 

Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Popular  Prices 

8O14  North  High  St. 

Our  Advertisers  arc  Reliable.   Patronize  them. 
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Chr.  Hansen's 

DANISH 


Butter  Color 
Rennet  Extract 


Cheese  Color 
Lactic  Ferment 


are  acknowledge  by  all  leading 
Dairy  and  Cheese  authorities  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Dr.  tidnsen's  Ldbomtory, 

p.  O.  Box  No.  1052     LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STUDENTS 

Will  receive  a  cordial  weU 
come  at 

KILER^S 

Headquarters  for  Everything 
Needed  by  the  Student 

Kiler's  Pharmacy 

1441  N.  High 
Cor.  Eighth  Ave. 

Aseptic  Soda  Water 


Kill  the  Vermin  on  Your  Stock 


ONE   OF  THE  MANY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Professor  F.  B.  Mumford 
Assistant  Prof.  E.  B.  Forbes 
Assistant  MerrittW.  Harper 

June  13,  '05. 
West  Disinfecting  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
used  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  about 
its  hog  and  sheep  pens,  and  it  proved 
eminently  satisfactory.  I  can  there- 
fore recommend  it  as  a  good  hoi  and 
sheep  dip. 

Sincerely, 
MERRITT  HARPER,  " 

Columbia,  Mo. 


DON'T  TRIFLE  WITH  LICE. 

Lousy,  mangy  stock  cannot  grow  fat,  for  the  food  which 
should  nourish  them,  feeds  the  lice  and  mites  and  not  the  animal. 
There  is  no  preparation  in  the  whole  world  that  will  so  quickly 
and  surely  destroy  the  lice,  and  cure  mange,  itch  and  all  the 
other  parasitic  skin  diseases  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  horses 
as  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  and  Live  Stock  Disinfectant. 

I  want  every  live  stock  owner  to  know  this  for  himself  and 
will  send  him  absolutely  free  a  gallon  can  of 

CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM  DIP 

ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID 

if  he  wiU  tell  me  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  he  owns,  let 
him  use  the  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  according  to  directions  for 
thirty  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  satisfied  send  me 
$L50— if  it  does  not  do  the  work  write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  tell 
him  where  to  return  it  at  my  expense.  . 

I  don't  ask  you  to  make  a  promise  of  any  kind  or  pay  a 
penny  until  you  have  tried  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  and  it  has 
proved  for  itself  just  what  it  will  do,  and  how  thoroughly  and 
quickly  it  will  destroy  all  lice,  cure  mange,  itch  and  the  other 
parasitic  diseases. 

Write  me  today  before  it  slips  your  memory. 

E.  TAUSSIG,  Pres.  West  Disinfecting  Co. 

20  E.  59th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Farrington 
Pasteurizer 

should  be  used  by  every  milk  dealer 
who  desires  to  supply  his  customers 
with  pure,  fine  flavored,  long  keep- 
ing milk  and  cream.  It  is  compact, 
sanitary  and  built  entirely  of  metal.  Most  economical  to  operate 
and  produces  best  results.  Write  for  our  special  pasteurization 
literature  and  full  information. 

We  make  everything  for  the  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory  and 
Dairy.  Specialties:  Disbrow  Churns,  Wizard  Agitators,  20th 
Century  Heaters,  Alpha  Separators.  General  catalog  sent  free 
on  request. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


TWO  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


"SIMPLEX"  Link-Blade  Cream  "SIMPLEX"  Combined  Churn  and 

Separator.  Butter  Worker. 

We  manufacture  other  specialties  for  use  in  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  dairies ; 
••SIMPLEX"  Regenerative  Pasteurizer,  "B.  &  W."  Heaters;  Check  Pumps  and  Steel  Vats; 
'  FACILE  "  Babcock  Milk  Testers ;  Sprague  Continuous  Pressure  Adjustable  Cheese  Presses,  &c. 

Send  for  our  general  illustrated  catalogue. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  Big  Difference 

One  Mlnnte's  Washing  as  compared  to 
at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
bowls— one  of  which  is  shown  in  lower  picture* 


WaBhed  In  1  mlnnte 

Connt  tlie  pieces  —  notice  tbe  dif- 
ference—and you'll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
In  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V-  E-it  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Ghucago,  III. 


Wasbed  in  19  to  30  minntef 


